Introductory
the Arabian desert." It is so because our religion of
inequality breeds fear and hate and envy. There is good-
will, but there is not justice; and there is an uneasy
feeling abroad that the denial of its justice is increasingly
apparent to the multitude.
We cannot understand the parliamentary system in
Great Britain unless we recognize that, beneath the
appearance of democracy, this is the economic and social
system it is intended to uphold. It was made by the
owners of the instruments of production in the interest
of their property; and the safeguarding of their con-
ception of their rights is inherent in all the rules by which
it moves. It has been compelled to confer the franchise
upon the masses; it has been careful to maintain for
property the substance of effective authority* For those
who own decide what shall be produced, and their claim
to rent and interest and profit is, as it is satisfied, the
chief thing that determines the way in which we live.
Without the power to command property, the citizen has
nothing but his labour-power to sell Whether he shall
work or no is settled not by his will, but by the decision
of the employer as to whether there is profit in his em-
ployment. He cannot demand work. If he does so alone,
he is helpless. If he does so in concert with otheifc, he
is threatening the structure of law and order; and the
coercive power of the State will be used to bring him
to his senses. What we mean by bringing him to his
senses is that he is compelled by force to recognize the
rights of property. This recognition is called the will of
the people.
But all this is to say that a political democracy which
rests upon capitalist foundations has war, open or secret,
in its midst. The distribution of wealth is deemed un-
satisfactory. Capitalists are always striving to maintain
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